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View of the Piazza San Marco and the Piazetta toward San 
Giorgio Maggiore. Venice ; A — „ - 
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n Giovanni Antonio Canal (called Canaletto) 
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Italian, Venetian 1697-1768 “7 1 
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Venice in the eighteenth century was to Europe what Paris has been . 
in the twentieth - the center of holiday amusement and pleasure. Records 
of Venice painted by Canaletto, Guardi, and Longhi in the eighteenth / J&Q 
century reflect its charms and subtleties, as do the works of Bellini 
in the fifteenth century or the canvases of Turner and Whistler in 


more modern times. Antonio Canal, known as' Canaletto (1697-1768), 
portrayed the specific character of Venice and its life} whereas his 
fellow artists emphasized espedially its romantic atmosphere. In the 
finest- examples of his work, especially the e arlier w ork , the orderly, 
formal structure and quiescent mood of the architecture, the lagoons 
and canals, is rendered with extraordinary perception, observed so 
minutely as to include all detail, and at the same time, treat all 
this complicated detail with a lightness and a sparkle bewitchingly 
alive. ./s 
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The color is cool, the skies bright and luminous uroviding these 
canvases, large and small, with a clarity and sparkle which is chara- 
cteristic of both the time and place. Although Canaletto had a host 
of facile imitators, who caused him much bother and inconvenience with 
their plagiarisms, many of the canvases laid to his effort were done by 

satelites who did not even work during his lifetime. Selections from the 
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authentic eutput of this painter reveal a technique exceptional for its 
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power in rendering a brilliant atmosohere without the aid of a heightened h'l fitl 
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#f dramatic effect, and thereby contrasting with his scintillating pupil v 
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and contemporary, Francesco Guardi. /,7/2. ~ 

Antonio . Qanal was the son of a scene-painter in Venice, Bernardo p 

Canal, under whom he learned his trade and from whom he is distinguished • 
by the diminutive. He early realized the limited career he was destined 
to follow if he remained under parental supervision; therefore, about 
1719 he went to Rome, where hB is supposed to have come into contact 
with Panning. the noted painter and draughtsman of the antique. Cana- 
letto was much influenced to begin with by the rich styles of Pannini, 
and learned in his constant repetitions of subject views to vary and 
change however slightly these oft repeated themes, thus infusing new ^ 

life into each. oi-Jt.A'.'U, 

In 1740 Canaletto returned to Venice and began his career of painting 5 
the canals, which abound in varied aspects of the city life, and which 
were a theme ever congenial to his taste in later years. About this time 
he made the acquaintance of an Englishman, Joseph Smith, who lived in 
Venice and, more or less as an amateur, dealt in pictures there. From 
this friendship resulted mucgi of Canaletto's later success; for not 
only did Smith purchase a large group of Canaletto's work for himself, 
but by the advantageous sale of his pictures to important travelers 
from England furthered Canaletto's reputation there. The latter's pop- 
ularity grew to such proportions in England that unscrupulous British 
adtists were imitating his stjile and even copying his work. Canaletto 
felt the need of going there in order to establish clearly the identity 
of his output. When he arrived in England in 1746 , this same Smith, / f 
then British Consul ,|n England An Venice, was largely reponsible for 
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his advantageous introductions. The success of Canaletto's trip was 
also partly the result of the efforts of an intimate frieiid of Smith* s, 
0wen McSwiny, whose enthusiasm for the painter' s work is revealed in a 



number of extant letters, dated between 1721 and 1729 , the majority of 
which concern the dafe of Canaletto's pictures. With the exception 
of one brief interruption, Canaletto remained in England from 1746 to 
1755. At first he had some difficulty in overcoming the distrust of 
many who were led to believe him an imposter, largely through the 
aspersive statements of Horace Walpole — reports amply disproven by the 
contemporary diary of George Vertue, the publisher and engraver. ■■ 

Despite these troubles, Canaletto received many important commissions. 
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the results of which constitute the bulk of his work in England 
today. In 1755 he returned to Venice where he stayed until his death 
in 1768. While there is much information about his visit to England, 
there are curiously few details known about the later years in Venice. 

The Museum announces at this time the purchase of an important 
canvas by Canaletto. It is a large picture measuring 53g incnes by 
91g inches and is acquired from the Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. Bequest. It 
was one of a pair of pictures painted by Canaletto, according to W. G. 
Constable, author of the recent monograph on the artist^ in the 1730' s, 
judged on the basis of style. i 7 Ylrt'j t, ) 
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It is the View of the Piazza San Marco, Venice, and the.Pia zzetta \ 


Looking Toward San Giorgio Maggiore , across the lagoon. The plcturb'" 

comes originally from the collection of the Earl of Crave n, Combe , ,\>v- 
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Abbey, Warwickshire, and is mentioned in Waagen's Treasures of Art in 
Great Britain (pl219 of Vol. Ill), During the nineteenth century, it 
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, . W as exhibited with its companion in three separate exhibits, 1833 
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in Birmingham, 1&57 in Manchester, and 1&63 in London, attesting its 
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importance, 

Mr. Constable describes it as a view as seen. "From opposite the 
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^ j Torre dell' Orologio. Left, the facade of San Marco in sharp perspective, 

,^-fone dome feeing visible; beyong the Ducal Palace and the Piazatt gi, with PIAZZA 
I Sa n Giorgio in the distance without its tower hidden to the left pf 'J 2*jT Tj’fa 

behind the Palace. Left centre, the Cam panile with a penthouse and 
awnings at its Vase and the three flagstaffs in front of San Marco, the 
outer ones each having two canvas booths at its base." Extending to 
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the right is the Procurable Nuove; and on the extreme right, the west 
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end of the Piazza and the facade of San Geminiano, with the eamoanile 



of San Moi se in the distance. The whole is lit from behind the spec- 
tator, the late afternoon su$ coming from the right. Strong light and 
shade with shadows fall across the Piazza from the west end, making and 
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extraordinary silhouette of the buildings and c revell ated roofs behind 

upon the foreground of the pavement. The essential feeling is one of 

cool and refreshing atmosphere. The square is populated with many ^ 4 ‘ o'YL 

figures, though no sensation of crowds or bustle appears . One is 
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aware of certain groups of people like the Dominicans in the right ^ 
shadowed foreground; the senator or an important personage with a 
white wig and came followed by an attendant to whom two others bow obse- 
quiously. The bizaars and shops under canopies around the Campanile are - > 


full of interest, and the crowds gathered in the Piazetta suggest a / 

hawker or special event. The four famous Greek horses are noticeable 
on the facade of San Marco to the left. The pronounced shadow on the 
Ducal Palace is a ’tour de force' of painting. 

\Jjb M. r.-. . 

San Giorgio Maggiore across the lagoon, one of the major monu- 
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ments of the great architect Palladio, is now a complex of buildings which 
house the Cini Foundation, established by the philanthropist Conte Vittorio 
Cini in memory of his son killed on an airplane accident. There are held 
conferences, exhibition and suchlike, the whole structure including the 
Church renovated after the last war. 

The Church of San Geminiano was removed and the adjacent wings of the 
Procuratie were rebuilt by Napoleon in the early nineteenth century, and 
now house the library and extended galleries of the Mus ee Correr, the city 
archive of Venice. Opposite the Ducal Palace, and running in line back 

of the Campanile is the Marchigian Library, the beautiful white marble 
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Renaissance creation of Sansovino. i 





